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REPORT 
On the Penitentiary System. 


(Continued from page 112.) 


Several of our Penitentiaries sup- 
port themselves; others, it is probable, 
would also, could there be stability in 
the tenure of the offices and trust 
which sre connected withthem. The 
Commmittee would certainly incul- 
cate a prudent regard for frugality; 
but let not an ill-timid parsimony de- 
fect moral ends, vitally identified 
with tranquility and safety of society; 
and not only this, but even go to de- 
feat its own immediate object, by the 
consequences to which it must lead. 
The state of the country is becoming 
more favourable to the debt and 
credit of ow Penitentiaries. We are 
placing more reliance,than heretofore, 
on our internal resources, and more 
dependence on our domestic manufac- 
tures,especially on those of the coarser 
kinds, and we may find the labours 
of convicts attended with a more cer- 
tain remuneration. But whether this 
prove the case or not, we should ei- 





to inflame the passions, and sharpen 
the evil propensities of men; every 
thing of a stimulating nature; every 
thing calculeted to render a Peni- 
tentiary attractive and _ pleasant, as 
a place of gratification to the appetite, 
should be strictly avoided. The use 
of ardent spirits and exhilarating 
liquors and fluids, in any shape, 
excepting as a medicine should be 
rigidly precluded. This has not 
heretofore been done in many of the 
State Prisons. A certain portion of 
spiritous liquor has been dealt out 
daily to each convict, and their food 
has been far better & more luxurious, 
than that of two thirds of the honest 
mechanics in the community. The 
Committee do not say that this has 
been the case in every state; but it 
has been the case in their own, and 
others. If we are to render public 
prisons, places where the desperate 
and depraved in the land, find comfort 
and indulgence; if they prefer to move 
and breathe in their walls, to being 
in the possession of personal liberty; 
if when they leave their gates, they 
cast back a lingering look, on the 


ther renounce the Penitentiary Sys-idaily gratifications which they enjoyed, 
tem altogether, and resort to somejthe terror of punishment is gone, and 
other method to punish and preventithe dread of law is destroyed. 


crimes, or pursue such a course of) 
policy in its government, as will 
render it the most effective in its 
bearings and operations. This has 
not been done when yjrofit has been. 
the moving spring of action. 

We have mentioned the want of, 
proper diet as a defect worthy of 
notice. Convicts who are consigned 





These are the views of the 
Committee, as tothe defects which 
have produced a failure of the Pen- 
itentiaty System in the United States. 
Others, perhaps, of a collateral nature 
might he enumerated; but the leading 
evils have been fully designated, 
arranged, and amplified. We will 
concede, that the system bes not on- 





to hard labour should be supplied swered the expectations cf its edvo- 
with food that is coarse, wholesome cates; but a concession onthe cther 
and nourshing, and they should have'hand is eqaully demanded, that it 
it in sufficient quantities to meet the les not had a fair triel, or if it bas 
requisition of nature. Rut here we hed a rational teet, proof has been 
should stop. Every thing calc ulated afforded that it can be rendered more 
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effectual thar any other mode of pus-!driven to desperation by marks of 
ishment. La Pennsylvania, for a vum- [disgrace; whereas several instances, 


ber of years, while there wasa judi- 
ciou3; selection of inspectors, while 
there was utiformity in the internal 
regulations of the system, and while 
there wes sufficient rooin for convicts, 
its operation was found peculiarly 
ulutary, and the hooves and contfi- 
deace of men gathered round it. In 
the state of New-York, we can also 
say with confidence, that for several 
years, while the managers were men 
of public spirit, and of sufficient 
jeisure toattend to the careful and 
iniform management of our State 
Prison, that it was productive of 
many public blessings that have since 
disappeared, from the existence of 
neglect, and from various abuses 
that have been pointed out in our gen- 
eral summary. 

And even admitting cll that the 
opponents of the system assert, one 
question should be aiways candidly 
borne in mind: suppose that the 
Penitentiary System had never been 
established in the United Statés, 
what would have been our condition? 
It is believed by the Committee, that 
it would have been far more intol- 
erable than the present state of our 
criminal laws. It will be perceived 
that the system has led to a change 
in the Criminal Codes of every state 
in the Union, as far as it has been 
adopted. They have been funda- 
mentally reformed, and sanguioary 
aad izgnommious punishments, re- 
nounced. Death, cropping the ears, 
burning the hand, exposure in the 
pillory, the public infliction of stripes, 
and confinement without fabour in 
the county jails, for aterm of years, 
have been abandoned, and confine- 
ment to hard labour substituted. 
And «after all, there is no data to 
guthorize the conclusions that erimes 
have been more numerous or atroci- 
ous, than they would bave,been under 
the oldlaws. Reformation has rarely, 
ifever been produced by their od minis- 


tration, and mnanycriminals have been | 


can be pointed out, where convicts 
have been reclaimed and reformed 
in our State Prisons, and been sent 
forth with @ character for industry, 
sobriety, add honesty. It is not 
practicab!e to institute any thing like 
a fair and conclusive ‘comparison be- 
tween the Operation of our present 
Criminal Codes, and the severe and 
cruellaws which they have superce- 
ded. Populgtion has increased, and 
the history of nations shows us, that 
crimes and population do not always 
bear the same proportion to each 
other. The density of the latter has 
a material influence. Two hundred 
thousand people residing im the espace 
of two miles square, will showa 
much more formidable criminal cal- 
endar, than the same number scatter- 
ed overa whole country, ora hole 
state. Vices are produced by the in- 
tercourse of the profligate; and bad 
passsions mingle together, influence 
eack other, and break forth in deeds of 
guilt and desperation. Inequalities 
in the condition of individuals, be- 
come more apparent; property is less 
equally distributed; poverty 1s more 
perceptible, and want and misery 
more common. New relations in so- 
ciety are created, new laws are re- 
quired, new offences arise, daily 
transactions are multiplied, and the 


more numerous. Hence, it would 
not be judging by a fatr standard, 





take the records of crimina! courts, 
thirty years ago, and the recerds of 
the same kind of tribunals, at the pre- 
sent day, and after meking allowance 
for the excess of population at the 
present, over the former period, i 

stitute the contrast. and draw a gene- 
ral deduction. 
tiary System be abolished, for a short 
time, and let the laws that were form- 
erly ic force, be again called into be- 
ing, and administered for two years 
to come, and we should .then be able 





to derive seme data on which our 








avenues to temptations are rendered . 
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conviction could rest. If we may 
judge of the operation of Penal Codes 
in othercountries, and in other ages, 
where they have been 
bloody—where life has been held 
eheap, and corporal inilictions neces- 
gary we shall find nothing to induce 
the renunciation of our present laws. 
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vided and adopted with uniformity: 

Seventhly. That the pardoning power 
he never exercisod excepting in extreme 
cases. 

Eightiv. That more caution be exer. 
cised in the selection and oppointment 
of the inspectors, governors, superin- 
teadants, managers, agents, and keep- 
ers who have the controul! and supervi- 


And indeed defective as the Peniten-| sion of our Penitentiaries, and that there 


tiary System has been, in us admrnis-' 
tration, and disappointed as ardent} 
and w@nguine minds have been in its! 
result, twe shall yet endeavour to) 
show, that no substitute, which the} 


feclings, the sentiments, and the hab-; 
jts of the American people would tole-; 


pre ' ore 
rate, cen be embraced with cffects) 


qd consequences more salutary than} 





be more stability in the tenor of their 
offices. 

Ninthly. That the sentence to hard 
labour be enforced, with certainty, rigor, 
and without faveuc or partiality, of any 
kins. 

Tenthiy. ‘That astrict and undevi- 
ating regard be paid to cleanliness, 

Lastly. Thatless regard be paid to 
revenue in the administration of the 


those which hare appeared under it-| Penitentiary System. 


We cee crimes and offences multipty:| 


we forget the changing state of sccie- 
ty; we forget the increase of popula- 
tion:—we forget the new restraints 
that are naturally demanded, and the 
fresh temptations that are created; 
we forget what might be the tenden- 
ey of different laws, and attribute the 
whole evil to the Penitentiary System. 
Reason and reflection will correct this! 
error in judgment, and lead us to dif-! 
ferent views. 

Thus far, the Committee have pro- 
ceeded to point out what they consider 
tobe the leading defects of the Peniten- 
tiary System, in this country. They 
now enter on th: second part of their 
Report: In what manner can these de- 
fects be remedied, and how can the Sys- 
tem be rendered effectual? In designa- 
ting the forgoing errors, many of the im- 
provements to be suggested, have been 
negatively,anticipated. “The Committee 
recommend: 

First. That the internal construction 
of our Penitentiaries be altered. 

Secondly. That solitary confinement 
be resorted to. 

Thirdly. That when solitary confine- 
ment is not adopted, tbe classification of 








convicts be rigidly embraced. — 
Fourthly. That every convict sleep 


in a solitary cell. fas 
Fifthly. That Penitentiaries be erect- 
ed for juvenile offenders. 


In speaking of the construction of 
Prisons, itis not the intention of the 
Commitiee to propose specific plans for 
their erection. It is immaterial what 
may ba the order and style of the archi- 
tecture of a Penitentiary; it is immate- 
rial what may be its length, breadth, 
height and form of exterior;—will it an-« 
swer the ends of reformation here pro- 
posed? ‘This is the only question that is 
interesting to the Committee, at the 
present moment. 

A Penitentiary should be sufficiently 
large and spacious to admit of the ex- 
ecution of any system of internal police, 
and of any interior arrangement, in the 
treatment of convicts, that may be 
deemed necessary. The plan on which 
it is contemplated to construct the new 
Penitentiary, to be erected in the city of 
Phile#elphia, by the Pennsylvania gov- 
ernment, meets the views of the Com- 
mittee, and will allow the full application 
ofthe reform, for which they contend. 
In‘the first place, there is to be a lot of 
ground in the shape of a parallelogram, 
surrounded by a wall six hundred and 
fifty feet long, and thirty-six feet high. 
Within this wall, the prison is to he 
erected, and to have two hundred and 
fifty cells. They are to be built at some 
distance from the outer wall, to be one 
story high, and about twelve feet square; 
each cellto have a yard about it, of 12 
feet by 20. This arrangement will per- 
mit each prisoner to be kept in complete 





Sixthly, That a suitable diet be pro- 
. ~ 


solitude, by day and by night, to eat and 
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drink alone, and to perform labour by 
himself; throughout the day when it is en- 
joined. The new Penitentiary at Pitts- 
burgh, in the state of Pennsylvania, has 
adouble row of cells, making two hun- 
dred and fifty in number, attached to 
the outer wail, showing an interior of an 
octagon shape. ‘The cells are one story 
high, with a separate yard to each cell. 
The principles adk upted in the construc- 
tion of these Penitentiaries, would per- 
mit the full application of the recommed- 
ations for retorm which follow, and they 
may be taken as a data on which our 
reasons can be grounded. A_ striking 
contrast wil! bee xhibite d, when they are 
compared with the old Penitentiaries of 
Pennsylvania and New York, and those 
which the ether states in the unjon have 
constructed, 


(Tobe Continued.) 


Os, ih Reel 
From the W.Starand L. Gazette. 


Extract of a letter froma gentleman in 
Centerville ,Ind. te his friend inthis place 

Ou Friday last (the 6th ult.) was 
the day appointert by the court, for the 
execution of Pitt (a2 man of colour 
condemned for murder.) which took 
place in Richmond, Ind. Many arri- 
ved from a distance the preceding 
evening. Between seven and eight 
o’clock’? the people began to assem- 
ble; and by eleven the public ground 
was crowded with spectators. As I 
stood beholding the almost countless 
multitude as they thronged in from ev- 
ery quarter, I could not help enquir 
ing what pession in the human breast 
was the motive for this unusual con- 
course: whether a good or bad feeling 
w sto be gratified, by beholding the 
exit of a fellow being from the shores 
of Mortality. I hada desire to be pre- 
sent at the execution myself, and con- 
sidering my feelings and motives te be 
similar to that which intluenced most 
of the crowd, my mind turned upon 
its own Operations in order to solve 
the query, but all in vain. And then 


I discovered how ignorant we are of 
human nature as we canonly obtain 
this information, bya perfect kuow- 





ledge of ourselves;aud if we are ig~ 
norant of many operations of our own 
minds, how shall we expect to know 
those of our fellow beings. By eleven 
such ascene of drunkenness and con- 
fusion I never beheld. .gAt one the 
sheriff conducted the prisoner into the 
Court-house, where Mr. Fraley de- 
livered a discourse from the follow- 
ing words: “This night thy soul shall 
be required of thee!” But in con- 
sequence of the erowd and the dis- 
orderly conduct of the people, few 
could derive satisfaction from it. The 
prisorer was then conducted back 
to the jail. The sheriff had called on 
a captain of horse to furnish a guard, 
and there assembled about ten men on 
foot armed with swords.—These were 
unable to make way through the 
multitude, and they called to their 
assistance a large company of men ar- 
med with clubs. The confusion 
which then ensued was such as could 
not be adequately descrihed by any 
language I am master of. But if you 
have witnessed fighting on a public 
day you have a faint idea of the scene. 
From the Jail the culprit was con- 
veyed in a wagon, (seated on his cof- 
fin with the rope about his neck, and 
a white cap upon his head) to the 
place of execution, attended by an 
aged black man. When the wagon 
arrived at the gallows, Mr. Fraley 
and Mr— —a  Presbytérian 
Missionary from Pittsburgh, ascended, 
into the wagon, when the latter gen- 
tleman arose to address the people 
from those words: “Prepare to meet 
thy God,” 
# * 





* * * * 


* * * * ¥ 


Then the Sheriff drew the cap over 
his face, and in less than two minutes 
his earthly sutferings were at an end. 
From this time (which was between 
three and four) until dark the streets 
exhibited such a scene as was never 
before witnessed in civil society. A 
torrent of oaths issued from almost ev- 
ery mouth, while many an eye wept 
tears of blood. 
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For the Moral .Advocate. 
WO MAN. 


“There woman reigns, the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life. 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Mon’ gomery. 

Mild from her lips the laws of kindness flow 
While kindred virtues in her bosom glow. 
Does gloomy care or poignant sorrow find, 
And spread their influence o’er her partner’s mind> 
In accents sweet she soothes his anxious breast 
Till resignation calms his soul to rest. 
Wheo angry clouds his countenance deform, 
The smiles of Love dispel the gathering storm. 
From crue} acts she gently holds his hand, 
Till nobler feelings take the just command. 
When heedless Folly gives the loosened rein, 
And fortune, health, and virtue plead in vain, 
Tis then Ob! woman, that thy gentle sway 
May bring the headlong passions to obey. 
For Virtues voice itself becomes more strong, 
When clothed in sounds from thy persuasive tongue, 
The sigh, the look, the tears that gently roll, ’ 
All power their eloquence upon the soul. 

The weary pilgrim, and the trembling poor, 
Turn not unheeded from thy mansion door. 
Victims of want, of serrow and disease 
Look up to thee for comfort and for ease: 
And while Heaven’s blessings by thy hand are shed, 
Its sweet rewards are gathering round thy head. 

To such a guardian, be the infant mind 
In all its sweetness innocence resigned. 
Be thine the task, to train the talents given, 
For saints on earth and seraphim in Heaven. 
Oh! let no base or boistrous passions rise, 
Or grovelling pleasures snatch them from the skies. 
With cautious hand extract cach noxious weed, 
And let fair virtues to their place succeed, 
That Truth and Mercy, Charity and Love, 
May blossom here and yield their fruit above. 

While round thy knees the little smiling throng, 
With mute attention listen to thy tongue, 
Fair opens to their view, the realms of day, 
On thee they lean that thou mayest lead the way. 

But not to infants be thy eare confined, : 
Rise to the task to preach to all mankind. 
See Discord rear its grim terrific head! 
And earth with scenes of death and carnage spread! 
See tides of blood the steps of glory lave 
Hear groans of anguish echo from the wave! 
Rise, as the ministers of Grace and Peace, 
And bid the carnage and the anguish cease. 
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Let ¢ guilty glory stiri ‘ink before thy frown, 

And at thy (i et, be east oppression’s crown, 

While angels pis id from Heaven, with joy, fo see 
Fair Pe “ace divide the « mpire then with thee. <A. B. 
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VIRGINIA LEGISLAIU RE. Bencadie Tt an Pager. 
Un P. Dodcr.ige’s motion, they 

Committee for Courts of Justice were) 

directed to ingore into the e) ap di 


' 
cy c in yy i la rai’ - a 
cerning crimes and pu hishments, 


to extend t] C' deatl urope it ito the por 't of Hull. The 
t ‘ © ‘ e tat } t eh . 
Peso - the punisament H ceatn ‘aatehbes ned al Le ‘ipsic  husleslitn, 
CG 7 i = oe put a i’ 7 tit} 
Se omences h ot nowe vis pun and Water}: 00, 21) def all place 5 where, 


mse ’ Wi “a aly, Gai during the sate ‘bloo dv war, the pene 
was duced is time of co: Rucuent 6 ot sorept alike of the hero and the horse 

en ee a twhich be rode. Thus collected from 
those who are convicted tie secona 


time f, 7 :° jevery Quarter they have heen ship- 
H r mharibar < iguo 
1 or retail: Liv 5¢ >) it t 1 ned tothe port of HH it, and then ce 


more than a miilion of byshels of ha- 
an and an fiespy: an bo nes were impor: 


without license. Ss . +... forwarded tothe Yorkshire bone grind- 
On i motion cen Si “Gara te le Ts, who have crec ted sie ee engiies 

the two following resclatious wer lind powerful machinery, for,the pur- 
adopted: ss ide A .,. tpose of reducing them to a granalary 
I. Resolved, That: Yo eeee state. In this condition they are sent 
of Courts of justice be matzcte to se hiefly to Doncaster, one of the large- 
quire into the expediciic) yt BS OMe ost agricultural markets in that pare 


ing confinement ia the Penttentiar 
for short periods, end substi Hut ne 
therefor, corporal punts! 
_ they report hy bill ov oterwise 
2. Resolved, Tast ihe committe of 
Courts of Justice be instructed te in- 
quire intothe capedieney of abolish- 
ing the confinement of ‘ree negroes 
and mulatoes in the Penitentiary, and 
substituting therfor corporal punish- 
ment for small offeaces, arid iranspor- 
tation and sale for a limited period of 
time, beyond the limits of the United 
States, fur the more agzravated cases 
of felony; - and that they have leave 
to report by bill or otherwise: Rejected. 
On motion of—Paige the following 
resolution was adopted: 
Revlosed, That the Committee of 


lof the country, andare there sold to 
the farmers to:nanure their lands. The 
nly substance of the bone gradua!ly 

evolving as the bone calcines, makes 
a more permanent and substantial ma- 
nure than almost any other substance 
—particularly baman beneg, It is 
now assertained beyond a doubt, by 
actual experiment, upon an extensive 
scale. that a dead soldieris a most 
valuable article of commerce, and for 
ought we know to the contrary, the 
sood farmers of Yorkshire are indebt- 
ed to the bones of their children for 
their daily bread. It is certainly a 
singular fact, that Great Britain 
should have sent out such multitudes 
of soldiers to fight the ,battles of the 


.~ |country upon the continent of Europe, 
Courts of Justice be instructed to in-|..4 should then import their bones as 


quire into the propriety of abandoning! article of commerce to fatten her 
hard labor in the Pe nitentiary, as an, 
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~ soil. 
engine of punislimentin the case of 
the more atrocious crimes commiticd, 
against this comonwealth, and sub-. OHIO LEGISLATURE. 
stituting in lieu thereof severe but cuca 
short confinement in solitary cells. The bill permitting coloured persons 


Human Bones.— It is estimated that 
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to testify, as mentioned in our last, hav crowding. 
ing been rejected, the following prea: nrobable was in consequence of the be- 
nle and resolutions were, ou the 4th inst. jie¢ dat such exhibitions have a tenden- 
offered in the house: ley to deter others from the commission 


«Whereas, it is provided by the 4th ty ‘ ° 
section of the act amending the act regu- ol similar crimes. ——Uut we are inform- 


lating black avil melsttoe persons, that'ed that so far from any good moral ef- 
no 0s 3 3 meres’ perenne Shah. oe a; fects being produced by this procedure 
lowed to testify in atuy case where a) Fags ti 7 
white person may be a party: and where-/ another murder was committed the 
as the said act mekes no discrimination |Same day. Ed. 
between such coloured persons as may be} ob Reel 
unworthy of credit, and these who have). It isa curious circumstance ia. the 
established a gect! character fer truth | history of the three most celebrated en- 
and veracity:—Theretfore, igines of death, that the first persons 
«Resolved, ‘What a committee of three! Who fell victims to these ingenious ma- 
be appointed to report a bill, providing chines were the inventors themselves. 
that all black or mulattoe persons, whol he man Who framed the iron maiden 
may be able to preve by the testimony of (an instrumeat of torture very celebrat- 
two respectable white persons that theiy|td in the annals of the inquisition) was 
character for truth and veracity is asthe frst who was crushed in her rugged 
ood as that of men in’genera!, shall embraces. The first roarings of the 
be allowed to yive testimony in any Brazen Bull, were the groans of its un- 
case depending in any court in this | fortunate maker; and the first blood that 
state.” ‘stained the edge of the «Guillotine axe, 
As this proposition allowed only those “4S that of the artist who invented it. 
coloured persons to testify who could i a) ae Herald. 
prove by white men that they were wor- a om of the legislature of Michigan, 
thy of credit, it was hoped that it would! (t at ” the governor and jucges,) ex- 
have been acceptable to the members: tends the limits of the prisen in each 
who had objected against the bill on the’ county of the territory to the boundaries 


This accommodation, it is 


subject, on account of the bad character; thereol. Nat. Intelligencer., 
of the coloured people. It was, however,| a 
voted down by a large majority. Select Sentences. 


A cimmitiee has been appointed “nl Unfortunately we christians, teach the’ 
the Senate, to enquire what amendment; Heatliens more of the doctrines taught 
may be nevesssry to the act to prevent the Jews, than the maxims of (Christ in 
kidnapping. ‘The subject of testilying,™ the New Testament. 
will be again tried, in relation to cases! : 
arising under that act. When shall we have peace on earth > 


The whipping bill has been negatived Nevers ‘till the cabinets of kings and em- 








in the house. W. Herald. Pity are guided by the spirit of chris- 
ani ye —— 
— : Whether any attempt will be attend- 


ed with success in converting Mehomet- 
ans and Pagans to christisnity, has been 


: ’ doubted by many, ’till the lives of chris- 
A certain John Lechler, in Penusyiva-'tians are’ rendered correspondent to 


nia, some months ago, was sentenced to; their christian profession. 
death for the murder ofhis wife and an- 
acp> In vol- 1. page 123 some notice 


man. Wwi hj . +45 » . °.> 
other wen len tie execution took) was taken of a petition which the Del. 
place, it is stated that from fifteen to Gaz. and some other news papers, sta- 
thirty thousand persons, attended to wit-| ted had been presented by the society 


ness the scene, The gallows wes placed jof bp ease aa the my saga 
: ; ave lately seen the petition refer- 
in & conspicuous p! that al : rr : 
: P ?P — wat ail might ed to. It was not the act of the society 
‘ave an cpportunity cf seeing, withcut but of individuals from the commu- 
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sity at large, being signed (as Lam told) 
by military officers, and persons of va- 
rious religious opinions. It is also due 
to the signers to say that it did net pro- 
pose to establish peace societies, and fine 
those who do not attend them. 
idea was merely suggested as an argu- 
ment, Eb. 


rs 





lt will be seen by the extracts from 


~ 


the Western Herald, presensed ta the 
preseut number, that our state legisla- 
ture has rejected the biil for punishing 
certain effences by whipping. 

it is sincerely to be wished that the 
advocates of this system will abandon it: 
or if they should still presist in their ef- 


furts to make this rcetregrade movement, 


That! 


ibe borne. The preseut burden is far 
from being insupportable. Indeed it is 
ia mere ideal thing. We do not feel it, 
| We do not know what it is. 

_ The great object to be kept in view, is 
ithe suppression of crime. And here 
janother strong objection has been raised 
‘that Tconsider equally fallacious. It 
has been conceded by the friends of the 
Penitentiary system, that errors have 
been committed in carrying that system 
into effect,—We know that allowing in- 
discriminate intercourse among the pris- 
oners, has a demuratizing effect. And 
,this defect in the system, or rather po- 
lice of Penitentiries, has been strongly 
urged by those who wish to bring our 











itis hoped the public mind is too much! opjmiral! juris o. 
itis | ped I . 4 mind oy jcrimina! jurisprudence toa state of im- 
enlightened to agmit it. The two lead-| provement, consistent with the light 
° : ath? oi on .o Disssata ae ar ova} . 3 . : 

ing objections to the Penitentiary have) which has been aifordedwa. This con- 

; ~ ae tie 88, F 
often been noticed, not oaly in the Riel adestem tien rane ‘woe din ole thoes 
ral Advocate, buf in a variety of other] who would prefer the former sanguinary 
5 ; f ‘a? \} = gy e+ gre ° vee . . , i 
publications. ladeed any obdservations| code. The demoralizing efféct of the in- 
! 7 " = _ ee me. . f c be : 
on these tepics, can scarcely fail of be ‘tercourse among the prisoners have been 


nig considered trite. But considering! spoken of, as if tiese were no other 
how easily we are warped by specious | situation in which these effects could 
ideas, it camscarcely be tov deeply 1M be produced. hey seem to forget 
pressed on the minds of the community) tat a man at liberty can associate with 
at large, that the Penitentiary ought not) 6 same description of persons. And 
to be expected to afford revenue. Many} )o¢ only that this is possible, but that 
of the sincere and zealous friends of the} ,). culprit has actually attained to such 
present system, have occasionally leaned |, depravity of taste,or morals,as to make 
to the sentiment: no doubt from correct such company before he became a con- 
motives. But as I have said before, ti vict, and that without a reformation 
is requiring tuo much, and the disap-| while at liberty, he will still associate 
pointment of expectations always is rl ia uk Menah the penitentiary sys- 
. ; ee rig ANT Re tem, with its very worst defect, does no 
These sensations have given rise to one more than the prisoner will do if left at 
of the two objections alluded to. We liberty—put knaves in the company of 
always ought to expect that the cast ying There is, however, this dif- 
of laws for the punisiment of crime iD} sence. While at liberty—they can 
into effect, will produce some pecuniary continually prey on the community, bu, 
burden. It certainly did uader the for- when confined, though they have each 
mer system. Ut will therefore not fOr! shers company, they are prevented 
move this objection to return to that’ is Goin Gihechicl ethan t 
system, for pecuniary bordens must still | “ ag ig ie vane ee. 
7 . . there have been frequent convictions for 





tended with 


each other. 
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‘such laws as are evidently repugnant to 
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second and even third offeaces.—While|the laws are executed, at all, the very 
it seems to be totally forgotten that the|execution of them will create more crimes 
same thing took place under the former} Witness the scenes at Centerville, 
system. And as the punishment of|and at the execution of Lechler. These 
whipping, burning in the hand, and cut-/results are by no means uncommon on 
ting off ears,is soon over, the culprit is}such occasions. They are the natural 
at ouce at liberty to go on with his de-|consequences of these exhibitions. 


predations on the community. And 


If the Whipping Law had been car- 


this will be the case, unless our legisla-| ried into effect, its consequence would 
tors should adopt the famous code of have been graduated on the same scale. 
Draco, aud make all offenecs capital-) jt would have presented disgusting and 
But letit be remembered that even the/barbarous spectacles te the view of the 
darkest depravity of pagan times, could /public, and could not have failed to re- 
not reconcile that sanguinary system.|concile some, to ideas of an immoral and 
it affected no moral improvementin the /disgusting nature. ‘To be sure, it pro- 
condition of the Greeks, nor indeed /posed to vest a discretionary power in 
any diminution of crimes. But So-|the court. The criminal might be pun- 
lon did both, By abolishing capital pun-lished with fine, imprisonment, or whip- 
ishmeats,except for one or two offences, ping, But even this feature of the bill 
he produced an immediate improve-|wasg liable to objections. We should 
meat in the condition of his country probably have seen the man who had 
wen. This was a very large stride, to property or friends fined, while the poor 
ake at once: and probably was as much/man would have gone to the post, but 
as the Greeks were prepared to bear./both would have been immediately at lib- 
Are we less enlightened than they? erty to retaliate on the public—their mor- 
Has all the light of philosophy, and what] a} feelings deadened, the dread of shame 
is infinitely superior, of Christianity,| obliterated, and the respect for the com- 
been shed on us in vain? Do we derive munity destroyed; while the very exhi- 
no benefits from the experience of past! bition of their degradation and sufferings 
ages, that we should now, in any de-| would have prepared the feelings of ma- 
grec, adopt that vindictive,exterminating| ny others for fresh depredations on the 
system of punishment? Legislators may | public. 


become impatient with mankind. And 


Who can suppose that the example of 


like Draco they may think to frighten men|sanguinary punishments will deter men 
from the commission of crimes,or perhaps| from purposes which they deliberately 
exterminate the whole race of criminals.|forin? ‘The experience of mankind has 


But the system, in itself never did, and proved that the reverse is the natural 


never will succeed. So long as chris- 
tian feelings exist in the hearts of the 
great mass of society, so long they will 
revolt at the idea of carrying into effect 


those feelings. This,on the one hand 
will give impunity to crime, as suffering 
*t to go unpunished, while on the other, if 
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course of events. Soldiers on first en- 
tering into the work of death, and wit- 
nessing the first scenes of carnage, are 
terrified with the idea of meeting death 


in such dreadfal forms. 
tles reconciles them to all this—The man 
who sees human life destroyed—though 


he may have reason to expect every 


But a few bate 
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moment, the ball or tle bayonet in his, 
own. bosom, becomes indifferent as to 
what may bappen. And the dread of 
consequences never deters him from his 
purpose. ‘The same thing takes place 
in civil government. | 


punishments become frequent—let ae 





Let sanguinary 


adapt their feelings to them, and they 
will not only fail to prevent the perpe- 
tration of crimes, but they will have the! 
éffect to make crimes more frequent and | 
more barbarous, 

I do not pretend to throw new light! 
on the subject, or even to suggest new| 
ideas, 
over again, till it has become extremely 
dificult to make it interesting, if that 
interest depended entirely on originali- 
ty of thought. But this is not the case 
When the moral improvement, or the 
lives, of our fellow creatures are at 


It has been cauvassed over and| 


als are desirous of promoting the public 
weal, I entreat themto pause/and let the 
testimony of all history have some influ- 
ence in abating their zeal, They know 
that the fear of consequences can be 
banished from the mind—every battle 
that has been fought 1s full in proof that 





man can be brought to despise death, | 


and every minor consideration. Even 
the Inquisition, with its tortures worse 
than death, with the awfulness of secre- 


[cy drawn over it, never destroyed those 


practices which were obnoxious to it. 
And this may be a lesson to those who 
would burrow that feature from the zy- 
Quisirion system, and have executions 
tu take place in private—The principle 
has been tried to its full extent, and 
with every improvement which ingenuity 
could invent, aad has failed. 


The mistake lies in an erroneous ithg 





stake, our best feelings become excited 
by something superior to novelty of idea. | 
Wien the dictates of humanity are. 
heard, no matter if the subject has re- 


curred a hundred or a fthousand times, 


we do not, or rather we ought not to en-, 


quire whether we have ever been sensi-| 


ble of these truths before, but whether. 


there is any thingincumbent on us, for 
the accomplishment of purposes benefi-. 
cial to our species. | 

Public opinion thus far has condemn-| 
ed these attempts to recede from the 
Penitentiary system. But men of talents | 
and no doubt of 'audable intentions, are | 
perseveringly endeavoring to cut it up. 


by the roots. 


Some are endeavoring to. 


ancrease the number of capital offences, 


as is the case in the Virginia legislature: | 
while others, as in our own state, are no 
less zealously laboring to produce a 
change in the other end of the scale, by 
introduciny shipping for minor offences. | 
As I am willing to hope these individa- | 





of moral! turpitude and the means of re. 
moving it. Depravity never was remov- 
ed by the whip, cropping ears,branding , 
or even the rack itself. Its causes lie 
beyond the reach of these agents. And 
they yield to nothing but the power of 
divine influence, ‘This is a principle 
of Love and Mercy, of Forbearance and 
Restoration. And so far as our laws are 
modeled on this principle, so far they 
have a moralizing effect, and no farther. 
Breathing this spirit, they may restrain 
the liberty of the offender—and thus 
put it out of his power to do violence 
to the peace of society and his own con- 
science: and by their rational and hu- 
mane character and operation, they may 
strongly dispose him to regpect the 
principles by which they were dictated. 
But if ever they partake of the vindic, 
tive or malevolent passions of the human 
heart, as sure as effects and causes cor- 
respond, so sure their fruits will partake 


| of the nature of the root from which 
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whey spring. As well might we expect 
to cast out Satan by Beelzebub, as to} 
suppose we could divest a man of moral 
depravity by whipping him. Ed. 








LAWS OF N NATIONS. | 


The very extraordinary extent to 
which piracy has iatterly been carried in| 
the Gulf of Mexico, an? the efforts made 
to suppress if, should lead the rulers oi! 
civilized nations into an impartial ex-; 
aminatim of the causes which have pro- 
duced or promoted it. 

Andwhat are the predominating feel- 
ings ofthe pirate? A love of gain, with 
a disegard of the rights of others. 
Andare these feelings peculiar to pi- 
rates) Are they not legalized by all 
civilzet governments in the world» 
Wartad slavery, are founded on these 
pririples, in the most “pure,” “unmi.r- 
edstate. But leaving this general view 

the subject, the U. S. ought to reflect 

a the striking similarity between piracy 
and privateering, as noticed by the cele- 
brated Dr. Franklin. This comparrison 
is not claimed by the professed advo- 
ecates for peace. ‘The name of 
Franklin will perhaps give it some con- 
sideration, from those who might other- 
wise despise it, as the phamtom of visi- 
onary minds. But when we are suffer- 
ing so deeply—when they are bidding 
the powers of the earth defiance—when 
they are drawing down the execrations 
of those who oppose force by force, does 
it not become a thinking and enlighten- 
ed people, to do something more than to 
Send sloops and steam boats to catch and 
hang them? 

This subject has already occupied 
some of the pages of the Moral Advo- 
cate, and I have no intention of doing 
more, at the present, than just to review 
it. 

Privateering is carried on, from pre- 


lis the same. 
s sanctioned by men who profess, and per- 
‘haps think, they are governed by Chris- 





cisely the same motives as piracy. The 


lack ee SS patronage drives 
ithe pirate into more desperation, but 
still the principle, the spring of action, 
And yet privateering is 


tian principles! 

The ancient practice of enslaving the 
prisoners whe came within the power of 
each party, has been abandoned, with 
It has diminished 

But still there 
It is still a 


pericct convenience. 
the calamities of war. 
are sufficient left benind. 
scourge to be deplored. And reflecting 
men of all nations do deplore it. Can 
there be a disposition in any rational be. 
ing, fo make war more calamitous than 
it is? ‘That feeling, if it does exist, no 
matter in whom it is cherished, must be 
ot demoniac origin. Can there exist a 
reason in the nature of things, to arrest 
the progress of humanity, and make 
War stationary, with all its horrors? 
That wan would not deserve the charac- 
ter of civilized, who would object to a 
mitigation of human misery. 

We know that so far as‘the condition 
of the buman race has been improved, 
it has been bya gradual process. Every 
man of correct feelings must rejoice in 
the progress which has been made; and 
why should we be averse to a further im- 
provement? 

The immediate calamities of war 
would be diminished, by the abolition of 
Privateering, And the remote conse- 
quences would not be less beneficial. 
Perhaps the example thus set by nations, 
in respecting the rights of individuals, . 
might not be much regarded by the pre- 
sent race of pirates. But they will soon 
be off the stage of action. Even if they 
recieve no violence, there are limits to 
human existence, beyond which none can 
go. And when those who are now suf- 
ficiently depraved for this nefarious 
praetice, are gone, there will be an end 
to it, unless there should be an acecssion 
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But from whence are 
From the young—those 
not yet corrupted. These, of course, 
are susceptible of moral feelings. They 
will be susceptible of the influence and 
the example of governments—the prin- 
ciples adopted by the highest human au- 


of a new race. 
these to come? 


thority. The principles now adopted by 
that very authority are piratical, and the 
distinctions drawn between them and 
these outcasts of society, are only arbi- 
trary. Ifthen piracy is prevalent, it is 
a proof that the examples of governments 
is powerful, and we have strong reasons 
to believe that their examples would be 
equally influencial if they were on the 
side of right- 

While the U. 8. are enjoying the 
blessing of Peace, and Europe is breath- 
ing a little from the struggles that have 
exhausted her blood, and treasure— 
taught by bitter experience that war is 
an awful calamity, even in its mildest 
forms, we might reasonably suppose it a 
favorable time to review, and revise the 
Instead of this, both 
Europe and America are preparing for 
war, with the utmost activity; and no 
doubt they willhave it. Yes “they will 
have it so.” 

Mankind are brought to respect the 
Jaws of nations, and why not increase 
that respect, by making them actually 
better. In proportion to the attention 
directed to their improvement, and 
the moral excellence which they may be 
brought to display—they will become 
more binding on those who have any re- 


Jaws of nations. 


gard for virtue and virtuous reputation. 

The ideas of Dr, Franklin, formerly 
quoted, are certainly very rational. 
And why not endeavour to have them 
mdopted? No possible risk could be 
produced by obtaining, or uniting in 


property and persous not in arms, 
should be safe,in all situations, in time 
of war. 

Those who acknowledge that war is 
}an evil, are bound to endearvour to mit. 
igate that evil. Our rulers consider jt 
necessary to build fortifications and na- 
vies, for the protection of our shores. 
‘But what are these preparations of de- 
‘fence, compared to such an improvement 
in the laws of nations? It woud make, 
it is true, but little difference tcthe go}. 
dier in arms. But there is scawcely a 
man, who expects to be placed ip that 
hazardous situation,in which hehas tg 
rely on hisown means of defenc, that 
has not some object very dear to his 
heart, that would not be within hs jm- 
mediate protection. We canmt gsur- 
round our widely extended teritorjes 
with fortifications, like the famuwcp;. 
nese wall. And if we could, likenas 
wall, it would prove a feeble defe., 
against an invading foe. But the la, 
of nations might cast adefence aroun 
our homes and fireside blessings, whici 
fleets and fortifications never could pro- 
duce. Of all nations upon earth, the 
U. S. are most deeply interested in such 
an improvement, in the law of nations. 
We have disavowed all schemes of con- 
quest. Wecan have no possible inte- 
rest at stake, in such an arrangement, 
but we should secure incalculable advan- 
tages. Every man, as he regards the 
security of his wife, his children, his 
property and domestic happiness, and 
the happiness of the whole human race, 
ought to desire to see such an improve- 
ment in the general order of society. 
it would be frought with advantages of 
the most deep!y interesting kind, with- 
out a single evil, as a counterpoise to 
those blessings, This ehange would not 
require a general concurrence of the 
Sentiments of mankind. It is simply at 
the will of those who hold the reigns of 
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government, in Europe and the U.5. ity—of unfeeling, (if I may use the 


itis completely within their power to 
secure this advantage to mankind, 
EDITOR, 
SETS 
The articie extracted from a_ Lon- 
don paper, page 122 is inserted mere- | 
ly to show the feelings and the cast of | 








rence of wars. Who could suppose 
that the remains of human beings, de- 
stroyed in war, would ever have been 
deliberately gathered from ,the fields 
of battle, and converted into manure? 
What an indifference to the feelings 
of our nature must be produced! To 
me there can be no doubt that these 
scenes have a powerfn! "tendency to 
harden the heart, and deaden the mo- 
ral feelings. The scene of battle at 
Waterloo as well as many others, 
must have been dreadful beyond what 
can be conceived by those who never 
saw such contests.—But it was only 
a day—lIts result gave joy to a large 
portion of Europe.—But while the 
continent resounded with acclama- 
tions of gladness Thousands— 
many thousands of bodies of men end 
horses were putrefying on the ground 
where they fought, or were the food 
of beasts and birds of prey.—This 
process went on, till noting but the 
bones remained and they, for 
some years have now been whitening 
in the sun. All this took place, not 
in the solitudes of some vast desert, 
where men could not be found to per- 
form the last sad office due to mortal- 
ity—But in the midst of a populous 
country, renowned for light and know- 
ledge, where the relations between 
man and man are understood, and 
where the precepts of the gospel are 
acknowledged to he of the highest 
obligation. But the bones which whit- 
ened the fields of ambition, have not 
been suffered to decompose there— 
They have been gathered as manure, 
and now fatten the farmer’s~ fields!— 
Is it possible that these events should 
go on, and not produce a very consid- 








‘erm,) and contempt fer Luman life? 
Why should we wonder at the in- 
erease of crimes when such things 
ire goingon? To be sure the last 
outrage committed on the bones of the 
deceased, cannot compare with that 
by which hislife was destroyed, and 
his spirit precipitated, unprepared, 
into the presence of the august Judge. 
The whole system is in perfect ac- 
cordance with itself. In the first 
place, it arrays men against each o- 
ther, as the most determined enemies. 
—It destroys them without remorse— 
Causes them to be devoured by beasts 
of prey, or to putrefy in the open air 
—aud then when the more dissoluble 
parts are gone, converts the bones in- 
to manure. But though itis consist- 
ent with itself, it is revolting to na- 
ture, and still more abhorrent to the 
feelings incuicated by the Gospel. 

The system fof war is*one of the 
very powerful causes of individual 
crime. Indeed I consider this singie 
efiect, sufficient to overbalance al] the 
benefits thatthe zealous friends of 
war can claim from it. It reconciles 
the feelings of men to outrage on the 
persons and property of each other, 
more than any other cause inthe 
whole order of civil society. It breaks 
in upon the very foundation of moral 
principles, and carries with it the idea 
that these principles are not immuta- 
ble in themselves, but subject to hu- 
man control. 

While such things are countenanc- 
ed by the highest human authority,— 
by the solemn acts of legislation, and 
by those who profess to expound and 
maintain the doctrines of the purest 
Religion which the world ever saw, 
we cannot reasonably expect that any 
other etfects should result from such a 
state of things, than depravity and 
crime. Ed- 


Extracts from Letters to Caleb 
Strong. 


The practice of taking life, Sir, is 





erable degree of hardness and deprav- 


supported by the mighty torrent of 
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opinion, prejudice, passion, wid ex-| But, Sir, a man shall commit mur- 
ainple, which carries all before it.! Let) der, before the sun, in the presence 
any man who is ever so strenuous tojof honourable witnesses; shall avow it 
destroy the murderer out of hand,to}in public, even inthe mist of our own 
shed his blood forthe blood he has| Christian people, so  punctilious of 
shed, be suddenly informed that alljjustice: shall, adopt the common hy- 
the great powers of Europe had abol-|perbole of expression, parade our 
ished capital punishment; let him al-/sireets, brandishing his blood-stained 
so know that our own government|weapons, and menaceing a second 
had fully adopted the same principle:/ victim, in any one who shall assail his 
that the whole current of opinion | honour, that is to say, perhaps, who 
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throug Christendom was changed,'shall speak with too much freedom of 


and already running strong the other|his lies and villianies. But, behold! 
way, and that henceforth it would be/justice sleeps; no public sentiment 
considered as a blotand disgrace up-!is roused; no preternatural groans or 





on any nation that should punish cap- 
itaily; what do you think, Sir, would 
he the effect? He would soon begin 
to find his opinions waver. He would 
perhaps open his eyes upon the Gos- 
pel, upon the system of rig'ileousness 
and peace, of love and mercy;—on 


sobs are heard— nodireful spectres 
are scen,no sagacious populace sceuts 
the “rank offence” in the tainted’gale. 
Ail the sympathies of nature, under 
the narcotic power of some unkaown 
charm. still slumber; even the very 
zhost ofthe murdered man never sa 





those fair and sacred pages he would 
sce no blood, but that of the Lamb of | 
God shed for sin, andthat of the saints! 
shed for the wiiness of Jesus. We! 
have daily and astonishing proofs of 
the overwhelming force of the tide of 
popular opinion; and the arguments 
by which it is supported serve as con- 
venient topics of declamation; an 
armeur resorted to when any one re- 
sists the current: but which armour 
vould be dropped without a struggle 
without an effort without regret, should 
current by any means change; or 


much a3 once appears to demand 
justice. 

By and by, this murderer is seen 
busily employed in making laws. for 
his country; or, perhaps on the sol- 
emn bench of justice, deciding with 
reverend and awful mein on the life 
and property of his feilow-citizens. I 
tale not this method to repro&ch those 
unhappy men, who may have fallen 
into this horrid crime; nor yet to re- 
proach the lenity of my country, 
which has not brought them to justice. 
These men may be truly penitent; 





rather with acknowleged regret that it 


and may-have reason to adore God 


had been so long pertinaciously held.*that their country . was lenitent;—I 


Sir, we have abundant proofs atall| 
times, how much prejudice has, and) 
how little sound reason and con-| 
science have to do, in the extreme 
and universal thirst for the blood of 
a murderer, and in the vulgar sup- 
position that all the powers, and) 
Jaws, and sympathies of nature, ope- 
rate for his detection and condign 
suffering; how groans and sobs are 
heard—tights, apparitions, spectres, 
and goblins,are seen, where the horrid 
crime has been perpetrated and con- 
cealed, till the murder is brought to 
light. I plead not for murder; I hope to 


hope in God’s mercy and goodness 
they are forgiven; and from my soul 
[ forgive them;—but I state this to 
show that all this noise about abhor- 
rence of murder is a solemn farce. It 
has no foundation but in the brain, 
sick and delirious with prejudice, and 
public passion. 

Thousands and thousands of mur- 
ders are sanctioned by public law, 
and celebrated with public applause, 
where one is thus abhorred. Even 
admittintgdefensive war to be right, 
and fully authorized by God himself, 
still, to’make the best of it, all who fall 





be able toevince to every one’s satisfac- 
tion that I view it withsufficient horror. 


ou one side are certainly murdered.And 
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again, admitting fully the equity of 
defensive war, nevertheless the mere 
pretence of defence wer, Cannot shield 
from guilt—neither can the plea ot 
a mistake aflord any justification. Hf 
I should way-lay my neighbour and 
shoot him from behind a wal!, and 


set up a plea that I verily thought he) 
was coming to kill me, few courts. |, 


believe, would pronounce my plea 
suflicient. . 

But, Sir,such is the depravity and 
blindness of men, that a nation may 
do any thing,and no body be esteemed 
guilty. The extreme infatuation of 
men has brought it to pass, thdt when 
aman has set_ his name to aper 
called a declaration of war, hebiitiness 
of killing on both sides, 1s immme- 
diately sanctioned, and hundreds of 
thousands may fall, and all the terr- 
ble panic about murder is done away: 
the stife is glorious and honourable. 


The rage which mankind. feel against 
a single private murderer, and their 
keen and indefatigable pursuit of 
justice, is perfectly irreconcilable 
with their total indifference to life 
in case of war. When the life of the 
most worthless member of society 
isto be taken away, who has not 
noticed the solemn accuracy with 
which every article of evidence is 
weighed; the avsiety evinced and 
the pains taken to come exactly at 
the fair and ample opportunity 
allowed him to dé all he can for his 
own vindication, and after all the 
seeming reluctance and regret with 
which he is given up to justice, when 
all his resources fail to screen him? 

How muchto the honour of our 
race would it be, if all'this seeming 
humanity and tenderness for our 
fellow-creatures, were vot blotted 
out with cruelty, and drowned in a 
sea of blood, the moment the signal 
of war is given. Ther all the _ pre- 
tended regard for life shown on oeca- 
sions in comparison infinitely trifling, 
are shown to be false and hollow. 
And what is still more shocking, 
this practice implicates the divine 


Governor himself, as 
with the saine enormous iaconeisten~ 
cy. For they seem to imagine, 
when a criminal is tried before a 
court of justice for bis life, that 
God is present; that great and solemn 
caution is needful, lest any lightness 
injustice, or undue rigour should 
se’ used; lest by some _ pre- 
judice, bast, incaution, or passion, 
the stain cf innocent blood should 
be incurred. Wherefore, the whole 
progress is guarded by oaths, and 
rendered safe and solemn by forms, 
In case of war, where the lives of 
several hundred thousands of men 
are tolalla sacrifice, whole nations 
are to suffer, and perhaps whole 
districts, provinces, and cities te be 
destroyed by fire and sword, they ap- 
pear to amagine that God gives up 
allconcern about the vulueof life, 
or the immutable aad eternal rules of 
justice; that the God of the universe 
only waits {o see a paper signed——t 
declaration of war; no matter how 
frivolous or how false, how wide of 
of expressing the true motive of the 
war, or how inadequate that motive if 
truly stated: or in fact, if there be 
no declaration, that he only waits to 
see the first stroke struck,when all its 
future dreadful and interminable con- 
sequences are ratified, all individual 
responsibility taken off; there is: no 
longer any. such thing as violence, 
injustice, robbery, murder, or cruelty, 
in the private and proper sense of 
these terms. They view it altogeth- 
er sufficient to say, that it is war. 
“Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? 
Arma dabunt ipsi.” : 
Thus it is vainly imagined, that by 
one act of a magistrate, perhaps him- 
self one of the basest of men, all the 
limits, both of merey and justice, 
are broken down and abolished; and 
the all-seeing God is induced to sanc- 
tion and approbate every outrage 
which human depravity can perpe- 
trate: nay, the divine blessings and 
smiles are cenfidently relied on, on 





chargeable 











both sides of this horrid fray of human 
passion and malice. 
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justice, can ever be moved by the 
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How dreadful, how fatal, will ap- 
pear the mistake of these infatuated 
and infuriated men, when the light 
of eternity shallshow them that the 





sacred and eternal barriers of divine 


vain, idle forms, inventedas a cloak 
for wickedness! When it shall ap- 
pear, that the eye of God is equall, 
on every human life; that every soldier 
inthe ranks of an army, is born to 
destinies as hgh and arduous as the 
general, the magistrate, or the prince; 
that the life and rights of every inha- 


meetand fight and kill each other, 
without malice prepense. They go to 
the field with a deliberate intention 
to kill, and that not one, but many. 
POR SLT 
Massachusetts Peace Society. 


“The Annual Address before this 
Society, pronounced oa Christmas 
evening by Hon. Richard Sullivan, 
of Boston, is highly commended in 
the Christain Register, for the sim- 
plicity and beauty of its style and 
the justness of its sentiments. 

The author, adds the same paper, 











bitant of an invaded province, what- ably replied to ‘he arguments of the 
‘or . " ra . . | = y . ; 
ever the laws of war, or the procta-| advocates for war, who contend that 
mation of some licensed murderer! 94; dicates thatthe love of war 
inay suy to the contrary, are as traly |i. a. nm natural to the whole 
guaranteed and made inviolable i9\ creation. He argued that all war 
tie sigat of God, as those of any Ade, excepting for self defence, vw in itselt 
vate cilizen in any commumits;—tnat gonatural and senseless, and Utopian 
every individual destroyed in war, i8\in its objects. He demonstrated 
vo,less under the protection of God, from history that by the cultivation 
eourt of justice, where so ranch care} gated and nations enriched and bles- 
is (aken to doa no injustice, and that cod, and that war was baneful and 
am Pe in : ° Spee ‘ . 
Ji the pomp and bustle, the apparatus, pyinous alike to the warriors and their 
nud splendour of war, have no charni! posterity.” 
Tr) Loe . ‘ uF for > 2 a . « 7 
n the eye Hs on, and Spero + “~ | The Editor of the Moral Advocate 
‘ ~ sh . . £ . . . . . 
rat co pa yin ho siete for Me would feel himself much obliged to 
i*s ~ ; t re 2 a . . . ie . . 
“ uction oO — i Coa any of his readers who will furnish 
Br kndignes OF 50 PORES TE Soom then Wah @ copy of the address above 
ercises a moral government over all 


creatures, that men are accountable, 
io him for every thought, word, and) 
action; and dare we charge him with 
such negligence anu absurdity as to! 
believe, that when onee an ambitious 
and wicked man shall tell a nation to 


referred to. 





A familiar story is related of the be- 


inevolence of one of the sons of Anz. In 


serving at table, a siave had inadvertent- 
ently dropped a dish o* scalding broth on 
his master: the ticedless wretch fell pros- 


go to war, that immediately all the, trate, to deprecate his punishinent, and 
principles of his strict and dreadful repeated a verse of the Koran: “Para- 
justice are suspended? For myeelf,| ‘lise is for those who command their an- 
‘ ‘ ; | engaged? ‘ pee 4 | . 
[ think there isno room to doubt, se” “t am not angry:” and: for 
that, in every man killed in battle /those who pardon offences:” “I pardon 
7 J " ; ' “ os re- 
the governor of the world recognizes | YO" ~— ee. 
a distinct and individual murder, at-|(2'" 8004 for evil =< give you y 9 
> S| berty; & four hundred pieces of silver.’ 
tended probably with far more guilt) _ ~ - 
than when a man is way-layed, and Iu correcting the proof sheet, 
: yay | § = 
falls by the sudden and emg Se last column of page 122 by ac- 


stroke of the assassin. For, in this!cident was not read till a part ofthe 





latter case, but one man is guilty: in|impression was struck off—The on- 
the former, there is a doubic guilt.\ly error affecting the sense isin the 
Jt is vain to urge, that gsoldiers!ISth.line. For Js. read fn. 
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